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Macbet b.] — Will it not be received 
When we have mark'd with Blood the fleepy Two 
Of his own Chamber, and uſed their vp Daggers, 
That they have done t 


Lady Macbeth.) — Who dares receive it other, 
As we ſhall make our Griefs and Clamours roar ? | 
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THE 


CONSPIRACY, &c. 


Mu. Burke has ſpoken a great deal 
about Plots, but he has never ouce ſpoken 
of this plot againſt the National Aſſembly 
and the liberties of the nation; and that 
he might not, has paſſed over all the cir- 
cumſtances that might throw it in his 
way. The exiles who have fled from 
France, whoſe caſe he ſo much intereſts 
himſelf in, and from whom he had his leſ- 
ſon, fled in conſequence of the miſcarriage 
of this plot. No plot was formed againſt 
them: they were plotting againſt others; 
and thoſe who fell, met not unjuſtly the 
puniſhment they were preparing to exe- 
cute. 


** It is to be obſerved throughout Mr. 
Burke's book that he never ſpeaks of plots 
A 2.  agamſt 
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* againſt the Revolution, and it is from 
++ thole plots that a/ the miſchiefs have ariſen,” 
Rights Ul Man, by Thomas Paine, Sc. 


OF all the engines practiſed to deceive the 
people in order to bring about a Revolution, 
there are none /o uſeful for every reaſon, and 
conſequently /o allowable, as the prous frauds 
with which the aggreſſors turn the tables 
upon thoſe they attack, by imputing to them 
the blame of their own actions. The fable 
of the wolf and the lamb, he wants a pretence 
to devour, makes that impreſſion in our nur- 
ſery, that it is no wonder if its principle is 
exemplified in our conduct. In this inſtance, 
however, (though to be ſure it was well 
enough to ſerve the purpoſe of the moment, 
whilſt the minds were too much heated for 
reflection) I am rather ſurpriſed that ſo judi- 
cious a writer as Mr. Paine ſhould venture to 
try it in cool blood upon his readers; as he 

might be well aware that not ſucceeding 
with them (as, indeed, how ſhould it ſuc- 
ceed?) it was the nature of the engine impro- 
perly uſed, to recoil with ſome Torts upon 
the unſkilful. By n. e all. the miſ- 
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© chiefs that have ariſen” to theſe ariſtocrati- 
cal conſpiracies, may you not, perhaps, be 
embarraſſed to account for them with honour 
to your party, if the public at this'time of 
day ſhould decide, that theſe formidable plots 
never have had an exiſtence but in the cre- 
dulity of the deluded multitude ! ? In reading 
a very learned and 1 ingenious tract that has 
lately appeared upon a conſtitutional ſubject, 
[ was not a little ſtruck with a citation from 
Tully, Which, from its, clearneſs, coneiſe- 
neſs, and the conviction it impreſſes upon 
the mind, may, I conceive, be allowed ſome 
merit, conſidering the ignorance of the man, 
and of the age he wrote in, unenlightened 
by the ſtile, and by the diſcovery of modern 
philoſophy. , 


= Aliud eft FOYER: aliud accuſare. Ac- 
e cuſatio crimen deſiderat, rem ut definiat, 
* hominern ut notet, argumento probet, teſte 
* confirmet. Maledictio nihil habet propo- 
< ſiti præter contumeliam; quæ ſi petulan- 
* tius jactatur, convicium, fi facetius urbanitas 
« dicitur,” 


To revile and to accuſe are widely diffe- 
* rent. Accuſation implies a crime, that the 
A 3 crime 
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« crime ſhould be defined, that the perſon 
& ſhould be clearly marked, that the charge 
* ſhould be ſupported by argument, and 
* proved: by evidence. Reviling is ſatisfied 
«* if it does but aſperſe; when ſeaſoned by 
«© wit, it aſſumes a ſofter appellation : but 
«© when vulgarly, elumſiy, coarſely urged, 


" downright abuſe is the only term that 
e ſuits it. 


Now firſt with regard to the Crime, and 
then with regard to the Proof. 


Two parties may have had a plot at the 
ſame time, and yet one have been perfectly 
innocent, and the other criminal to the laſt 
degree. This ſame Tully made it his boaſt, 
that when Cataline was plotting the deſtruc- 
tion of Rome, in a conſpiracy formed of every 
thing the moſt infamous in the city, mixed, 
indeed, with ſome well meaning dupes, from 
whom he concealed the extent of his deſigns ; 
when theſe conſpirators, preſſed by the cre- 
ditors they had ruined to ſupply the moſt 
diſſolute profligacy, were attempting a Revo- 
lution, which was to raiſe them to riches and 
power upon the bleeding carcaſes of their 
proſcribed — and the ſubverſion of the 
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Senate, that SER the eternal barrier 
againſt patriot diſorder, and the glorious 
anarchy of equality, Tully,” I ſay, was not 
aſhamed to avow, that as guardian of the 
common weal, in ſupport of eſtabliſhed order, 
and of the laws of the Republic which gave 
ſecurity to the life and property of every, 
peaceable citizen, he had counterplotted 
their deſigns : nay, that he had plotted ſo ju- 
diciouſly, and at the ſame time ſo vigorouſly, 
as to drive the conſpirators out of the walls 
before the train they had been preparing had 
taken effect, which would have involved the 
magiſtrates, the ſenators, the temples of the 
gods, in one common ruin. 


I am aware that ſuch a conduct (which even 
at the time did not eſcape the murmurs of 
ſome diſappointed political Reformers) can be 
juſtified only by the prevailing prejudices, 
which then ſubſiſted in full force, and have 
ſince continued, till the preſent #/eſſed æra of 
our philoſophy has now done them away for 
ever. Cicero had never the advantage to read 
Mr. Paine's definition of a conſtitution. 


Mr. Paine tells us, „It was diſcovered 
about a week before the riſing of the Pari- 
A4 een 
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1 . and their taking the Baſtille, that a 
„plot was forming, at the head of which 
& was the Count d' Artois, for demoliſhing 
« the National Aſſembly, ſeizing its mem- 
bers, and thereby cruſhing, by a coup de 
main, all hopes and proſpeQs of forming 
a free Government.” In this plot we muſt 
own there is crime enough alledged of all 
conſcience. To demoliſh the whole National 
Aſſembly by a coup de main, and ſeize all 
the members, is a ſtrong meaſure ; but what 
does the term of demoliſhing mean, if the 
intention was to ſeize only, and not to maſ- 
ſacre the members? A ſimple declaration of 
the King, as the law then ſtood, would, 
without troops, have demoliſhed that Aſſem- 
bly as a legal body moſt effectually by diſ- 
ſolving them. The impriſonment, indeed, 
of twelve hundred members would have been 
ſomewhat more difficult ; but, ſuppoſing that 
there were cages ſufficient to put them all 
into, or that a ſelection only was intended of 
iuch a number, as the Baſtille, the iſles St. 
Marguerite, the Pierre- en- ciſe, and other ſtate 
priſons would contain, I do not clearly ſee 
how .all hopes and proſpe&s of forming a 
free Government would have been thereby 
cruthed—1 ſce, on the contrary, that a gene- 


ral 


E 
ral riſing of the whole kingdom muſt have 
been the inevitable conſequence of ſo violent 
an inſult upon all good faith in the perſons of 
the repreſentatives of the nation. Fooliſh, 
deſperate, and improbable as muſt appear to 
every man fo ſtrange an idea, under all its 
circumſtances, we have a right to expeCt the 
fulleſt evidence of the fact, before we can 
admit ſuch a ground in juſtification of an 
open rebellion againſt all ſubſiſting law and 
government. That the ſame King, who had 
not a fortnight before preſented himſelf in all 
his ſtate to the Aſſembly, to make a ſolemn 
proffer to them of eſtabliſhing the freedom of 
their Government for ever on the moſt ſolid 
baſis; who had propoſed to them of his own 
royal grace, ſecurity to their perſons and pro- 
perties, under the ſanction of the laws of 
their country —the right of impoſing their 
own taxes and keeping their own purſes, and 
conſequently of preſenting their grievances 
and enforcing a redreſs of them by their pe- 
riodical meetings; in a word, who had called 
upon them to adopt (though under a legiſla- 
ture differently compoſed from our's) a ſyſ- 
tem as free as that of England; that the 
ſame King, in the face of all Europe, ſhould 
ſo ſoon have riſqued his crown, in order to 


cruſh 


019 
eruſh all . hopes and profpedts” of che very | 
object he had juſt been tendering, and which 
the Aſſembly had only to have ratified, to 
have rendered thoſe; bleflings irrevocable to 
them and their poſterity ; ; ſurely i it muſt re- 
quire ſome proof beyond mere afſertion to give 
credit to ſuch an improbability. Of any ſuch 
intention, however, (probable or not) \ what 
are the proofs ?—It is now a year and nine 
months that the National Aſſembly have 
been in abſolute and uncontrouled poſſeſſion 
of the power of the country—all means of 
diſcovery have been in their hands; . they 
have had a Committee de Recherches to in veſti- 
gate ; they have had a tribunal at the Cha- 
telet to receive and try accuſations ; nay, 
they have actually impeached a general offi- 
cer, Monſ. de Berzenval, who, having had 
the command of the Swiſs troops, 3 
at Paris during the Revolution, muſt have 
been one of the active conſpirators in the 
plot, whatever it was, if any plot exiſted— 
Have they been able to produce, in all this 
time, one ſingle evidence of any intention of 
the Government, that they themſelves could 
conſtrue into a colour of crime, or which 
could, in one inſtance, juſtify the ſtrangs 
charges that were invented to ſerve the pur- 


poſe 


ai 
poſe of the hour, and that having ſerved that 
purpoſe, ought to have been conſigned by 
their authors to perpetual oblivion ? Monſ. de 
Berzenval, who underwent ſo long and fo 
rigorous a confinement, ſomething ſo like a 
Baſtille impriſonment, and ſomething ſo like 
a trial by the Inquiſition, were 4 not 
obliged at laſt to acquit him of guilt, having 
bun it impoſſible to fix a ſuſpicion upon his 
conduct? If then accuſation is founded nei- 
ther upon proof, nor even upon probability, 
have we not reaſon to preſume it falſe in 
toto? Are we not obliged to treat it as a falſe- 
hood, and an impudent one, till it can be 
proved to be true? In ſhort, is it not to be 
ranked with the ſtories that were ſwallowed 
every hour in the Palais Royal, that the 
Queen and the Count d' Artois had contrived 
the ſcaffolding ſo as to give way when the 
Aſſembly met at Verſailles, to bury the de- 
puties in ruins like the temple of the Philiſ- 
tines; that they had filled the quarries under 
the city with powder to blow Paris into the 
air; that a ſecret paſſage of many miles un- 
der ground was to convey troops into the 
Baſtille to cut the throats of the inhabitants 


in the night; that the Count d'Artois had 
fired 


| ( 12 ) 
| fred a piſtol at M. Neckar in the gallery of 


Verſailles, four and twenty hours, after his 
departure, when he was got very near the 


En of the kingdom! ? Ke. &c. &c.* 


But till, ſays Mr. Paine and his friends 


there muſt have been a plot though it has 


never been diſcovered, and there are two 
proofs of it: the firſt in the flight of the 
princes of the blood, and what he calls the 
exiles, though to this hour we have heard of 
no ſentence of baniſhment pronounced, of 
even legal accuſation againſt them. The 
other proof is, that troops, and particularly 
foreign regiments, were drawn round the 
capital and the Royal reſidence, where the 
Aflembly held its deliberations. Theſe two 


facts are admitted, but neither are they cri- 


* But as to a blockade, a ſiege, or the project of 
cannonading the capital; as to the liſt of deputies, 
who, they ſaid, were going to be carried off, never 


did I ſuffer any of theſe ideas to be entertained by me; 
never were they offered to me by others, that I did 
not reject them with horror; and, perhaps, nobody 
had leſs faith in them, than thoſe who took ſo much 
pains to ſpread them abroad.” —Memaires - Nu. Lally 
Tollendal, page 64. 
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minal in themſelves, nor do they neceſſarily 
imply a criminal intention. That the law 
had inveſted the Monarch with the command 
of his troops, will no more be denied than 
that there exiſted no law to prevent the ſub- 
jects from leaving the country, when they 
thought it no longer ſafe for them to remain 
in it. But even as to their motives in the 
exerciſe of an acknowledged right, what 1s 
it that naturally ſuggeſts itſelf to our minds? 
Why, with regard to the fugitives, that all 
protection of the law being withdrawn, and 
the popular rage being directed againſt them, 
it would have been madneſs to have expoſed 
their lives to the fate of Foulon, of Berthier, 
of Launay, and of fo many others who were 
ſacrificed to the rage of mercileſs tygers un- 
heard, unaccuſed, unprotected, and unpitied. 
With regard to the troops, is the only poſſible 
object of an, army, that of oppreſſion and 
tyranny ? Have the peaceable ſubjects of a 
country no right to the protection of that 
force which is paid by their contribution for 
their defence againſt domeſtic as well as foreign 
enemies? Is not that protection amongſt the 
firſt duties of a ſovereign, who is reſponſible 
to his people for their ſafety? Was the ſtate 
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( 14 ) 
of Paris at that time fo free from alarm as 
to demand no extraordinary exertion of the 
executive power, to prevent the {ſpirit of diſ- 
order that was increaſing every hour, from 
breaking out into that combuſtion, which 
has fince put the lives and properties of the 
citizens to the hazard of every new incident? 
What was the anſwer the King made to 
the Aſſembly, when they expreſſed their jea- 
louſy of this force drawn round them ?—he 
declares upon his Royal word, that they 
were i intended for their defence and protec- 
tion, and for maintaining the public tran- 
quillity, not for the annoyance of them, or of 
any peaceable ſubject in his dominions.— 
Whilſt the city of Paris was incited every 
hour to rebellion, by orators openly hired for 
that purpoſe ; when every ſeditious and trea - 
ſonable paper was circulated in the face of 
day, to drive the people to diſtraction ; when 
individuals were hourly pointed out to the 
popular fury, as devoted victims; when a 
profuſion of money was publicly diſtributed. 
to debauch the regiments of guards from 
their obedience; when the military priſons 
had been forced, and the military prifoners 
led in triumph, and d poblicl entertained with 

ſeductions 
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ſeductions of the moſt diſſolute orgies; when 
every ſerious man was expecting from hour 


the city to be burnt or pillaged from one end 
of it to the other; in a word, when eyery 
face was either inflamed with paſſion, or pale 
with conſternation, would it have become the 
father of his people to have been the only 
man in his dominions inſenſible to the awful 
criſis, and negligent of the public ſafety? 


If, then, no plot whatever has been brought 
to light in all this time, which can charge 
the Ariſtocrats, as they are called, with either 
overt- act or intention to do more than main- 
tain the peace of the country, at a moment 
when it was menaced with the moſt horrible 
diſorders; and if even thoſe precautions were, 
from miſtaken delicacy, delayed till they 
could no longer be effectual, it is in vain to 
lay ſuch idle clamour as a ground of juſtifica- 
tion for what was in itſelf at that time 
unequivocally criminal, a ſubverſion of all 
the laws and inſtitutions of the kingdom. 
Let the world judge whether thoſe who are 
become the victims of ſuch a Revolution have 
brought the miſeries they ſuffer * not un- 

| cc juſtly 


to hour a general maſſacre to break out, or 


( 16 ) 
cc juſtly upon themſelves, 
* Others, whilſt there 
** againſt them.” 


by plotting againſt 3 
was no plot formed = 


How baſe as well 


as Cruel is it, to add ins 
ſult to oppreſſion ! | 


F. INI S. 


